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glanced up speculatively; but he did not seem to notice,
continuing:

"Take my word for it, things work out like that. So
much at least I have learned from being a man of law
who has taken part in numberless trials. The prisoner
under examination is always wretched so long as there is
anything to hide; fear of discovery, the appalling need
to keep up the lie, are sufficient to undermine the courage
of the hardiest offender. I have seen men squirm as if
they were having a tooth out when question after
question came nearer to extracting the inevitable ack-
nowledgment. Sometimes the word sticks in the throat,
it is about to be pronounced. Then an inner devil, part
defiance and part fear, drags it back again. The struggle
begins anew. A judge frequently suffers more than the
victim while the fight lasts. Yet the offender looks upon
him as the enemy, he who in reality is trying his best to
help. As for myself, since I am usually working in their
defence, I ought to encourage them to stick to their lies
through thick and thin. Well, I cannot invariably do my
duty in this way, for I know that their agony will cease
only when sentence has been pronounced and they have
no more to hide. I have never been able to understand
how people can enter upon a course of action which they
know to be dangerous, and then lack courage to admit
their fault. That a mere word,' a word acknowledging
one's guilt, should cause such senseless fear, appears to
me more pitiable than the initial crime."

"Is it your opinion, Fritz, that fear is the main cause of
concealment? Might not shame play a part? Shame at
having to explain, at haying, so to speak, to undress
beneath the public gaze. . . ."

He looked up perplexed and astonished. She had not
been wont to take an active share in their discussions.
The word she had chosen fascinated him.

"Shame? Shame is only another form of fear. I admit